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Smemorial to the third president of the United States is nearing completion. It is near another 
ous “monument in Washington, D. C. What are these two memorials? .— See page 3. 
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CIVICS IN THE NEWS 





NOR UA Ned Meal 


SUPREME COURT MEETS 


“Oyez, oyez, oyez. All persons hav- 
ing business before the Honorable, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are admonished to draw near 
and give their attention, for the 
Court is now sitting. God save the 
United States and the Honorable 
Court.” 


With these customary old words 
by the Court Crier, the Supreme 
Court begins its 15lst term on Mon- 
day, Oct. 6. It meets every year, from 
October through May. 

The Supreme Court is the highest 
court of the U. S. Government. It is 
called the “last court of appeal.” 
What is meant by this expression? 

Suppose that a person is accused 
of breaking the law. He is tried, by 
a court in his own state, and found 
guilty. But he believes that he has 
not been given a fair trial. He may 
then appeal to a higher court, for 
another trial. 

He may appeal to the Supreme 
Court, if he believes that his consti- 
tutional rights have been denied. 
These constitutional rights are free 
speech, free press, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom to hold meetings, and 
the equality of all men before the 
law. 

There is no appeal from a decision 
of the Supreme Court. It is final, and 
must be accepted. 

The Supreme Court also decides 











whether laws passed by Congress 
are constitutional, or unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Constitution is the highest law 
of our nation. All new laws that are 
passed must be constitutional — they 
must agree with the Constitution. — 

It is not always easy to tell 
whether a law is constitutional. 
When Congress passes a law, most 
Congressmen believe it is constitu- 
tional. But suppose someone claims, 
afterward, that the law is unconsti- 
tutional? 

The question is brought before the 
Supreme Court. The Justices listen 
to arguments on both sides. Then 
they go into their private conference 
room to talk it over. Then they take 
a vote. 

If a majority of the Justices vote 
that the law is constitutional, it is 
kept as a law and must be obeyed. 

But if they vote that the law is un- 
constitutional, it is.no longer a law. 
It is taken out of the law books. 

This year's Supreme Court will 
have seven members from last year's 
Court, and two newcomers. The new 
Justices (Jackson and Byrnes) were 
appointed by President Roosevelt 
this summer. The President also ap- 
pointed Justice Stone to Chief Jus- 
tice to fill the place of Chief Justice 
Hughes, who resigned at the age 
of 79. 


UAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 
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Congress Studies 
Problems of Prices 


Mrs. Jones: “Give me a pound of 
butter, please.” 

Grocer: “Here you are, Mrs. Jones. 
That will be 41 cents.” 

Mrs. Jones: “My goodness — has 
the price gone up again!” 

Conversations like this one are tak- 
ing place in all parts of the United 
States. The prices of butter, eggs, 
meat, and other foods are rising. 

Government ex perts study the 
prices in all localities throughout the 
nation. They report that food prices 
have gone up 13 per cent during the 
last two years, in the nation as a 
whole. 


MAKE YOUR OWN STUDY 


You can make your own study of 
food prices in your locality. Ask your 
mother how much she pays for but- 
ter, eggs, meat, milk—and how 
much she used to pay for these foods. 

Prices of clothing, shoes, hats, 
medicines, furniture — and just about 
everything else — are also going up. 

What can be done to stop rising 

rices? 

\ bill for this purpose has been 
introduced in Congress. It is called 
the Price Control Bill. 

The bill would give President 
Roosevelt the power to place “ceil- 
ings” on prices. 

The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives studied the Price Control Bill. 

Donald M. Nelson, an official of 
SPAB (Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board), spoke before the com- 
mittee. Mr. Nelson was vice presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Co. before 
he went to work for the Government. 

\ll my business life | have been 
opposed to price fixing (price con- 
trol),” said Mr. Nelson. “But now I 
know of no other way of meeting the 
problem.” 


Jefferson Memorial 
Nearing Completion 


Our cover shows the new Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial, in Washington, 
D.C. 

The gleaming marble temple hon- 
ors one of the great founders of our 
nation, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the third 
President of the United States. 

Behind the Memorial and to the 
right is seen the tall Washington 
Monument. 

The Jefferson Memorial was de- 
signed by the famous architect, John 
Russell Pope. 

Thomas Jefferson himself was a 
designer and architect. He designed 
his beautiful home, Monticello, near 
Charlottesville, Va. He also designed 
the original buildings of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, which he founded. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 





An Eating Problem 








Germans Attack 
Kharkov, Crimeo: 


In southern Russia, the Germans 
last week drove on against fierce 
Russian resistance. 


The Germans claimed that they 
captured 665,000 Russian soldiers in 
the Battle of Kiev. The Russians de- 
nied this. They said that most of 
their soldiers retreated in good order 
and escaped capture. 


With Kiev taken, the Germans 
went on toward Kharkov (popula- 
tion 830,000). It is situated on the 
Donets River, and is the center of 
the region called the Donets Basin. 

The Donets Basin is important be- 
cause of its mines and factories. 
Much of Russia's war material is 
manufactured there. 


Another German army attacked 
the Crimean Peninsula, which juts 
into the Black Sea. (See map on page 
2, Sept. 29th Junior Scholastic. ) 


Liberty Fleet Day; 
14 Ships Launched 


September 27 was “Liberty Fleet” 
Day. 

On that day 14 new U. S. mer- 
chant ships were launched, at ship- 
yards along the Atlantic, the Pacific, 


| and the Gulf of Mexico coasts. 


This was the largest number of 
ships launched on one day since the 
war of 1914-1918. 

The 14 ships are the beginning of 
the Liberty Fleet, which will have 
312 ships when all are completed. 
The ships are called Liberties. They 
are designed for quick building. 


The Liberties will. be used to carry 


| our aid to Britain, Russia, and China. 


President Roosevelt made a speech 
for Liberty Fleet Day. The speech 


was transcribed on records, and one 


| of the records played at each ship- 


yard during the launching ceremony. 
“We propose that these ships sail 


| the seas as they are intended to,” he 


said. “We propose, to the best of our 
ability, to protect them from torpedo, 
from shell or from bomb.” 











— 


S. Z. Oppenheim, advertising manager. 
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ARGENTINA 
(Republic of) 
Area: 1,078,278 sq. miles. 
Population: 13,129,723. 
Capital: Buenos Aires. 
President: Roberto M. Or- 
tiz (ill); Ramon Castillo, 
Acting President. 
Principal exports: Meat, 
live stock, hides, wool, 
wheat, linseed, wine. 
CHILE 
(Republic of) 
Area: 296,717 sq. miles. 
Population: 4,634,839. 
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Capital: Santiago. 

President: Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda. 

Principal exports: Copper, 
nitrates, iron, iodine, 
wool, meat, fruits. 


URUGUAY 
(Republic of) 
Area: 72,153 sq. miles. 
Population: 2,093,331. 
Capital: Montevideo. 
President: Gen. Alfredo 
Baldomir. 
Principal exports: Meat, 
wool, hides, wheat. 
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Argentine Scout Describes 
School in Buenos Aires 


Dean JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


In Argentina boys and girls between 
the ages of 6 and 13 go to primary 
school. Before classes start we all meet 
in the assembly hall to sing patriotic 
songs. My favorite is Marcha de San 
Lorenzo, about San Martin, the libera- 
tor of Argentina. 

Our public schools in Buenos Aires 

so crowded that some children go 
to school in the morning and others in 
the afternoon. We have school four 

s each day, six days a week. 

Three times a week we have handi- 
ifts. My favorite is embroidery. In 
st I was at the Western Hemi- 

Girl Scout encampment at East 
Mass., and all the American girls 
mv embroidered dress. 

In most of our 
schools is a fa- 
mous picture of 
the revolution in 
1810, when the 
people drove the 
Spanish govern- 
ment out of Ar- 
gentina. It shows 
the people stand- 
ing under um- 
brellas in the 
rain in front of 
the  governor’s 
house. 








knows the slogan 
Irma 


under this pic- 


This means “The people want to 
what it is all about.” We use this 
ssion in conversation, 
t to know what somebody is saying. 
m now starting secondary -school, 
i feel grown up. I also feel grown 
because I eat la cena, our evening 
r, at 9 oclock with my parents in- 
of eating early as children do. 
father is an engineer for the 


t we can see the ships in the Buenos 
harbor. We have a Chevrolet, but 
not allowed to drive until I am 


iked the United States very much, 
earned many American words like 
hi, snappy, and cute. 

hao! That is Argentine slang for 


rel 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN EVENTS 
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| war of independ- 


Everyone | 
El Pueblo quiere saber de que se | 


when we | 


id Oil Company. From our apart- | 
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Pampas Cowboys 
Trip Their Cattle 


“Ride ‘em gaucho!” 

In Argentina cowboys, or gauchos, 
not only rope cattle with lassos. They 
trip them up with bolas — three balls 
of iron or stone on the ends of three 
ropes tied together. In swinging the 
bolas, the gaucho holds one ball in 
his hand. 


The original gauchos were cattle 





rustlers, the bold bad men of the | 


Argentine plains, or pampas. They 
became heroes 
when they stopped 
the Spanish armies 
in their country’s 


ence. 

Today a gaucho 
is any cowboy. At 
night he builds his 
fire, broils meat on 
a stake, and drinks 
his maté, a kind of 
tea, made from the plant yerba mate. 
For a cup he uses a gourd, and 
drinks through a straw. Before turn- 
ing in under the stars, he plays a few 
tunes on his guitar. 

Gauchos love to sing, and when 
several of them get together they 
match wits and music. Often they 
make up new verses to old songs. 





Santos Vega was a gaucho whose 


life became a legend. He could out- 
ride and out-sing everyone until one 


song match. The stranger won, then 
vanished in a sulphurous-smelling 
flame. It was the devil. 


Santos Vega died of shame at be- 


. 4 4 ~ + | 
ing beaten, but on moonlight nights 


his ghost is said to ride the pampas. 





Argentina Foils 
Nazi Conspiracy 


Our American neighbors are crack- 
ing down on Nazi* trouble-makers. 


In Argentina troops have taken 
over the air bases to keep German 
conspirators from starting trouble. A 
Chamber of Deputies Investigating 
Committee is demanding that Baron 
Edmund von Thermann, the German 
ambassador, leave the country. 


For some time the Nazis have 
been getting more and more un- 
popular with the Argentine press, 
people, and Congress. But Acting 
President Castillo wants to avoid 
trouble with Germany by being 
strictly neutral. ' 

In spite of the President's attitude, 
the Investigating Committee has 
seized documents and raided head- 
quarters of Nazi organizations. They 
charge that the German embassy is 
directing activities of a Nazi party 
in Argentina. This is against the laws 
of Argentina. 


Columbus Day Is 
All-American Holiday 


Columbus Day, Oct. 12, is an all- 
American holiday, observed through- 
out the Latin-American nations as in 
the United States. Italy, where the 


, | discoverer was born, and Spain, from 
day a stranger challenged him to a | 


which he sailed, also celebrate the 


| day on which he landed in San Sal- 


vador. 


The Columbus Memorial Light- 
house shown below is a project of all 
the Americas. The design is by a 
British architect, J. L. Gleave. 














* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


The U. S. Congress has voted to help 
build the Columbus Memorial Light- 
Ww, ~InMA Acuna | house in the Dominican Republic. 
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NE of the most important 
measures of an army's 
strength is its “fire power.” 


What is “fire power”? 

Suppose the soldiers of Uncle 
Sam’s Army should bring out every 

un the Army possesses, from the 
smallest to the largest. Then, at a sig- 


nal, they would fire all the guns at 
once—and keep firing for a full 
minute. 

It. would make some noise! But 
don’t hold your ears. Our Army lead- 
ers do not test “fire power” by this 
method. It is impractical. How is it 


done? - 
TOTAL WEIGHT OF METAL 


The Army has a list of all its guns. 
Army leaders add up the weight of 
metal all these guns could fire in a 
minute’s time. This total weight of 
metal is the Army’s “fire power.” 

This shows us how important 
METALS are to National Defense. 
Bullets and shells are made of 
metals. Guns, battleships, planes, 
tanks and trucks are made largely of 
metals. 

Steel is the most important metal 
of defense. In our first three Theme 
Articles we followed the making of 
steel from iron-ore mine to steel mill. 
Now we come to other important 
metals of defense. 

Copper is a beautiful, shiny, red 
metal. It is tough but soft, so that it 
can be hammered into shape cold— 
that is, without being melted down. 
It is one of the few metals that won’t 
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rust, and is an excellent conductor 
of heat and electricity. It is called 
“the electrician’s metal.” 

Copper is found in strange places. 
It has been discovered in seaweed, 
straw, hay, eggs, cheese, meat, and 
the blood of animals and human 
beings. Most of the copper we use 
is refined from ore, like iron. But 
sometimes pure copper is found, 
lying near the surface of the earth. 

This explains why copper was the 
first metal used by man for making 
tools. Primitive man didn’t know how 
to refine metals from ores. So he 
made his tools of pure copper, which 
was his for the picking up. 

Modern armies and navies have 
many uses for copper. It is in the 
shining brasswork of a battleship, in 
the band that turns & shell when it 
is fired, and in cartridges (the outer 
jackets of bullets). 

Copper'’s most important use is in 
electrical equipment. Copper wire is 
used for field communications—the 


telephone lines of an army at the ° 


battlefront. Much copper is uséd in 
the generators and starters of tanks 
and trucks. 

The U. S. produces about half the 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


world’s supply of copper. Our great- 
est copper-mining region lies in the 
Western states. Arizona, Utah, Mon- 
tana and Nevada lead the list. Michi- 
gan comes fifth, followed by New 
Mexico, California, Tennessee, and 
Alaska. 

Copper ore is dug in two ways: 
(1) in underground mines; (2) from 
the surface. The surface digging is 
called open-cut mining. (See photo 
above.) It is the same method as is 
used to scoop up iron ore, described 
in the Sept. 15th Junior Scholastic. 


SMELTING OF COPPER 

Copper is refined from the copper 
ore either by the “dry” method or the 
“wet” method. In the dry method, 
copper ore is smelted in a furnace. 
This word “smelted” means just what 
it sounds like—“melted.” As a final 
step in the dry method, the molten 
copper is put through a converter*. 
This converter is similar to the Besse- 
mer converter, which changes iron 
into steel. 7 

In the “wet” method, the copper 
is refined by the use of acids. 

Two widely-used metals, bronze 
and brass, are made by alloying cop- 
per with other metals. Bronze is an 
alloy of copper and tin. Brass is an 
alloy of oe and zinc. 

Zinc is bluish-white and shiny. Its 
greatest military value is in the mak- 
ing of brass. 

Zinc is also used for galvanizing 
iron. Sheets of iron are dipped m 
molten zinc, giving them a coating 
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of zinc. This zine coat prevents the fron from 
rusting. 

Zinc is used in many other very different 
ways. For example, it is used for roofing, in 
storage batteries, and in medicines. 

The U. S. produces about half the world’s 
supply of zinc. The chief zinc-producing states 
are scattered across the map. Oklahoma, New 
Jersey, Kansas, and Idaho lead the list. 

Lead, our next metal, is also bluish-white, 
but not so shiny as zinc. Lead is used in bul- 
lets, in shot (small round balls which are fired 
from a gun), and in shrapnel (shells contain- 
ing round balls which fly in every direction 
when the shell explodes). 

Lead is also used in. storage batteries, in 
anti-knock gasoline, and in paint. Like zinc, it 
is used in medicines. 

The U. S. produces about one-third of the 
world’s lead supply. The greatest lead-produc- 
ing district in the world is in southeastern 
Missouri. Other lead-producing states are 
Utah, Idaho, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, 
ind Montana. 


DICTIONARY 
OF DEFENSE METALS 


\luminum. Light-weight metal used in planes. 
\lade from bauxite ore, found chiefly in aia 
\labama, and Georgia. 

(ANN-tih-moe-nee). Mixed with 
{ to make bullets and other ammunition. Pro- 
ed in Idaho, California, Nevada, and Washing- 


Antimony. 


Chromium. (KRO-mee-um). Used to make 


d, rustproof steel for battleship armor and 
ther purposes. Made from chromite ore, which 

- import from South Africa, Turkey, India; the 
Philippines, and Cuba. 

Cobalt. (KO-bawlt). A hard metal, used to 
make tools for cutting steel. Also in radio tubes. 
We have little cobalt, but our neighbor Canada 
has enough to supply us. : 


Copper. Used in cartridges and other military 
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Copper smelter at Hur- 
ley, N. M., where ore 
is converted* into cop- 
per metal. Stack 504 
ft. high carries off poi- 
sonous sulphur fumes, 


ucles, and in electrical equipment. Arizona, 
Utah, and Montana produce the most. 

Gold. Precious gold is of precious little use in 
the Army. Used chiefly for gold braid on officers’ 
uniforms, and for fillings in soldiers’ teeth. Cali 
fornia. Alaska, South Dakota and Colorado are 
the leaders in gold production. 

Magnesium. (magg-NEE-shih-um). Is even 

lighter in weight than aluminum. Used in planes 
Can be made from sea water. Michigan produces 
the most magnesium. 
(MANG - guh-neez). “Starch of 
steel,” because it makes steel very hard. There is 
some manganese in Montana, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Arkansas. But we import most of our supply, 
from Russia, India, Africa, Brazil, and Cuba. 

Molybdenum. (moe-LIBB-dee-num). Used in 
making steel for guns, armor plates, helmets. Also 
in steel for magnets. We produce 92% of the 
world’s supply. Leading states are Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico 


Manganese. 


Mercury. A liquid metal. Used in explosives. 
Leading states: California, Oregon, Texas, Nevada. 

Nickel. Used in making steel which must stand 
great strains. Nickel steel is used for bridges 
buildings, and railroad rails at the curves. Canada 
produces 90% of the world’s supply 

Platinum. Used in chemical and electrical work. 
California, Oregon and Alaska produce platinum, 
but not enough for our needs. We import the rest 
from Russia, Canada, Colombia, and Africa. 

Silver. Used in photography, in medicine, and 
for chemical and electrical work. Leading states 
are Idaho, Utah; Colorado and Arizona. 

Tin. Used in making gun metals and tin cans. 
We have always imported most of our tin from 
the other side of the world—British Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies. Now we are importing 
more from our neighbor Bolivia. 

Tungsten. Used in making steel for armor-pierc- 
ing bullets, also for tools for cutting hard metals 
California, Nevada and other Western states pro 
duce tungsten, and we import some from China. 

Vanadium. (va-NAY-dih-um.) Used in making 
steel for tanks and trucks. Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah produce nearly all we need. We 
import some from our neighbor Peru. 


Photo from Silver City (N. M.) Daily Press 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 

















REVIEW QUESTIONS: Here are 35 questions based on the three September issues of Junior Scholastic. Date 
of issue appears before each question: example, 9/22 means issue of September 22d. 
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MAP REVIEW 


In front of each name in the left hand column, write 
the number of the matching phrase in the right hand 
column. Each correct answer counts 2 points. Total 20. 
Two phrases will be left over. 


Ancient, now 
name of Ireland. 
. Steel manufacturing city 
on Lake Michigan. 
. Arctic Islands. 
Nation south of France. 
Straits to Black Sea. 
Port on Lake Erie. 
Scandinavian country at 
war with Russia. 
Peninsula in Black Sea. 
North Atlantic island. 
Port on Lake Superior. 
African naval base. 
Another name for Persia. 


9/22 1——__Spitsbergen 
9/29 2. 
9/15 3. 
9/22 4. 
9/15 5. 
9/15 
9/29 
9/22 
9/22 
9/29 


official, 
Crimea 
Cleveland 


Iceland 
Gary 
Duluth 
Dardanelles 
Finland 
Eire 


Iran 


HEADLINE NEWS 


Some of these statements are true, some are false. Write 
“T” or “F” in front of each. Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 20. 


9/15 1._.__President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill met at sea to discuss the war situation. 


9/22 2. The Germans seized Iceland. 


9/22 3.____President Roosevelt ordered the N 
“shoot on n sight” any German raiders in U. S. 
waters.” 

9/29 4. Aurora borealis is the scientific name for 
longhorn cattle. 

The U. S. loaned money to Costa Rica for 

construction on the Pan-American highway. 

99 6. The American Legion voted to oppose the 


Government's foreign policy of aid to Britain. 
99 7 


29 8. 
cut off the 
29 9. Mexico's president pledged his country’s 
support to the democracies in their fight against Ger- 
many 
9/29 10. 
foreign policy. 


lav y to 
“defense 


99 5S 


am J. 


A convoy is a new tax bill. 
The Germans seized the 
Crimea. 


city of Kiev and 


Lindbergh is in favor of our Government's 


THEME ARTICLES 


Check the right answer to each statement. Each right 
answer counts 4. Total score, 20. 


9/15 1. The Mesaba 
America’s coal: 


Range 
(b) much of 
excellent grazing for cattle. 
9/22 2. The carboniferous forests 

park in California; (b) 


provides (a) much of 
America’s iron ore; (c) 


(a) are a national 
surround the iron mines of 
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Minnesota; (c) were changed into coal through ages 
of pressure and heat. 


9/22 3. Bituminous is a word meaning (a) steel ingots; 
(b) ore boats; (c) soft coal. 


9/29 4. A Bessemer converter is used in (a) mining 

iron ore; (b) making steel; (c) dynamiting coal deposits. 

9/22 5. Before it is used in making steel, coal must be 
(a) changed into coke; (b) changed into nylon. 


MISSING NAMES 


Put the correct name into each of the following blanks. 
Each right answer counts 4. Total score, 20. 


9/15 1 is Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


9/22 2. The “liberator” of Argentina was 

9/22 3 is the highest waterfall in the U. S. 

9/29 4. The ruled Mexico at the time of 
the conquest by Cortez. 

9/15 5 was the “Maid of Orleans” 
freed France. 














who 





MEANINGS OF WORDS 


Check the right definition for each of the following 

words. Score 4 points each. Total 20. 

9/15 1. Mediate means (a) to help settle a quarrel; 
(b) to scold anybody; (c) to chew thoroughly. 

9/15 2. Alley is (a) a friendly nation; (b) a mixture 
of two or more metals; (c) a Chilean word for milk. 
9/22 3. Adobe is (a) sun dried brick; (b) an architect's 

drawing; (c) a poisonous gas. 

9/29 4. Kilometer is (a) a Spanish nickname; (b) an 
instrument for showing weather changes; (c) a meas- 
ure of distance. 

9/22 5. Biographical pertains to (a) an account of a 
murde sr; (b) an account of a person’s life; (c) a surgi 
cal operation. 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


didoes (DIE-doze), page 13, first column. An Ameri- 
can word for capers, or pranks. From the name of Dido, 
queen of ancient Carthage, who burned herself on a 
funeral pyre when deserted by Aeneas. 
(NAHT-see), page 5, third column. Belonging or 
pertaining to the prese nt ruling party in Germany. The 
word was formed from the initials of Hitler’s organization. 

convert (kahn-VUHRT), page 6, third column. To 
change or transform. When ore is converted into metal 
a chemical change takes place. From the Latin con- 
vertere, “to turn.” 


Nazi 
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OF JUNIOR 


LOCAL DEFENSE STUDY 
APPEALS TO PUPILS 


(Theme Article, pp. 6, 7) 


Your community's participation in the National Defense 
effort may be the means of bringing home to pupils the 
significance of the material covered by the theme articles. 

With the assistance of the Chamber of Commerce, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, and other civic organizations, pupils can 
nee a large map of local defense industries, resources, 

eadquarters of the Red Cross and Selective Service Board, 
etc. 

In local communities not adapted to a study of this sort, 
pupils may want to make a defense map of their entire state. 

Another defense project is an exhibit illustrating all the 
materials of defense which pupils can assemble. Such an 
exhibit may receive school-wide display. Pupils can be di- 
vided into committees to collect = organize material: an 
aluminum cup can be accompanied by a neatly lettered 
list of uses of aluminum in defense; a cartridge may have 
a caption explaining the uses of steel shells and lead shrap- 
nel; discarded silk scarf or stocking may carry the label 
that silk is essential in parachutes, and its consumer use is 
restricted and may be eliminated if the embargo on silk 
continues. Pupils might bring in a rubber bicycle handle 
bar grip for he exhibit with an explanation of the uses of 
rubber in defense and resulting curtailment of its use for 
bicycles. The outline of theme articles for the semester 
(Teacuers Eprtion, Sept. 15th), may help direct your 
search for material to display. 

Along the line of defense, we recommend for your library 
Guardians of America by Thomas Penfield (Rand McNally, 
Chicago, $1.00), for the upper grades and junior high. It 
is a carefully illustrated explanation of the various branches 
of the U. S. armed services. 


STUDY OF MAN’S DEVELOPMENT 


Copper and the use of metals offer pupils an opportunity 
to gain perspective on man’s development through the ages. 
A copper ‘ from an Egyptian grave of about 5000 B. C. 
is the earliest known metal implement used by man. If 
some of your pupils are taking crafts courses, they may be 
able to demonstrate to class members the malleability of 
copper, and show why it was easily adapted to early tools. 

Thousands of years before man had metal tools, he had 
stone tools. He made the implements by chipping and 
flaking quartz and flint. In the later Stone Age, pottery, 
bows and arrows with stone or ivory tips, cultivation of 
plants, weaving, and the domestication of animals marked 
man’s progress. Many of the earliest archeological records 
have been found in caves, especially in France and Spain. 

Children in metropolitan areas are fortunate in having 
in local museums many displays and dioramas illustrating 
the life of primitive man. For children who have no chance 
to visit museums, the four colored photographs on “Man” 
in Compton’s Encyclopedia, from the series of dioramas in 
the Chicago Field Museum, will prove interesting. 

The invention of writing by various early peoples 
(Chinese Egyptians, Babylonians) is generally considered 
the greatest landmark in the advance from barbarism to 
civilization. 

Not until comparatively recent times did man discover 
the use of metals. The Age of Copper is supposed to have 
started in Egypt around 5000 B. C. The frst metal alloy 
was bronze, made by smelting tin and copper eae in 
a crude forge over a camp fire. Bronze was tougher than 
either tin or copper and more suited to weapons of war 
and tools. 
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Some unknown man made the still more momentous dis- 
covery of iron, supposedly by finding molten iron in a camp 
fire he had banked with iron ore. The might of the Assyrian 
army (Junior Scholastic, Sept. 15) of Old Testament times 
is attributed to its use of iron weapons. Early iron and steel 
were given almost magical attributes, as shown by legends 
associated with the swords of mythological heroes such as 
King Arthur, Siegfried, Roland, and Beowulf. Throughout 
the Middle Ages iron became increasingly important, until 
supplanted by easily-manufactured steel following the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Through a picture of this sort children can be led to 
think of themselves not as isolated individuals living in a 
detached present, but as part of a fascinating story of 
human growth and change. 

The Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y., will send its pamphlets on cop- 


per and its alloys free of charge to teachers who send their 
requests on school stationary. 


Questions for oral or written work 

1. What is fire power? 

2. Whv was copper the first metal used by man in mak- 
ing tools? 

3. Give as many uses of copper as you can think of. What 
is its most important use? 

4. Where is our greatest copper-mining region? 

5. What is meant bv the “dry” method of refining cop- 
per? The “wet” method? 

6. What is galvanized iron? 

7. How is lead used in defense? 


MAP OF ARGENTINA AND CHILE—P. 4 


This map ties in with the Goop NetcHsor News this 
week, which features Argentina. It also shows Chile, which 
received special attention in the Sept. 22 issue of Tunior 
Scholastic, and Uruguay. Similar maps of other South 
American countries will follow. 

If your pupils are making a study of South America, or 
are assembling scrap books, they will probably want to 
clip this man. Its interesting pictorial details also make it 
appropriate for bulletin board displav. 

Pupils will be interested in the little drawings of San 
Martin, Buenos Aires (The City of Good. Airs), and a 
gaucho, all mentioned on the Goon NeicHsor News page. 

Cordoba has plaved an important part in the news re- 
cently as a center of Nazi activities (see Page 5). 

The pampas are to be compared to the Great Plains of 
the United States in extent and topography. 

Iguassu Falls, on the Brazil-Argentine border. is interest- 
ing because it is higher and wider than Niagara, and sit- 
uated in wild forests. 

Quebracho, shown on the map, is a tree the extract of 
which is used in tanning leather. The name comes from 
Portuguese, meaning “break-an-ax.” and is derived from 
the hardness of the wood. Quebracho is an important export, 
as are corn, wool, meat, and hides shown on the map. 

El Gran Chaco in the north means “The Great Round- 
up,” but it refers not to cattle but to efforts of earlv settlers 
to round up wild Indians who attacked them with poisoned 
arrows. Tierra del Fuego, below the straits of Magellan, 
means “Land of Fire.” but it is cold and bleak, with a 
number of glaciers. Patagonia, the southern part of Argen- 
tina, is cold, with high, rocky tablelands and vallevs where 
sheep are pastured. 

Pupils may wish to refer to their Sept. 22d Junior 
Scholastic in examining the map of Chile. They will notice 
the long narrow shape of the country, due to the natural 
boundary of the Andes, which are higher than any moun- 
tains in the United States. The word “Chile” comes from 

[Continued on next page] 
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an Indian word meaning “Snow.” Chillan, mentioned in 
Lidia’s letter, is found south of Santiago, in the fertile, tem- 
perate agricultural region of the country. “Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island” off the coast, the statue known as Christ of the 
Andes, and the dry nitrate beds in the north are other points 
of interest 


Questions for oral or written work 


1. What is the capital of Argentina? 

2. Where are the pampas? The Parana River? Iguassu 
Falls? 

3. Name some of Argentina’s chief products. 

4. Who was San Martin? 

5. What is the capital of Chile? The chiet seaport? 

6. Where are the Andes? The nitrate beds? The Straits 
of Magellan? 

7. What is the original Robinson Crusoe island? 


STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES—P. 14 


This week’s stamp page is timely because of the recent 

revolt of Serbs in Jugoslavia against the puppet state of 
Croatia, controlled by Italy. Pupil stamp collectors may 
have stamps from other Cosuiner oneaples countries, such 
as the Netherlands, Norway and others, which they may 
want to display in class. 
Sponsors of school stamp clubs may find it well worth- 
while to study L. Winthrop Perkins’ little book, The Stamp 
Club—Its Organization iad Management. The author based 
his recommendations on his experience as sponsor of the 
stamp club at Lower Merion Junior High School, Ardmore, 
Pa. He covers such subjects as organization, rules, publicity, 
meetings, programs, exhibitions, and auctions. A useful part 
of the book is a complete outline for stamp club meetings 
from September to June. Charts, forms, posters, programs, 
etc., illustrate each project discussed. Lindquist Publica- 
tions, 2 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


CIVICS IN THE NEWS—P. 2 


The opening of the Supreme Court is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for pupils to acquaint themselves with the court and 
its function. Junior Scholastic’s up-to-the minute layout of 
pictures shows all the justices, including the two new ones. 


Questions for oral or written work 


1. How many justices are on the Supreme Court? 

2. How many justices has President Roosevelt appointed? 

3. Who is Chief Justice of the Court? 

4. What is meant by the expression “last court of ap- 
peal”? 

5. What do we mean when we say a law is “constitu- 
tional”? 


NEWS REVIEW—P. 3 


1. What is the meaning of the phrase “ceilings on prices”? 

2. Who is Donald M. Nelson? What did he say about 
price control? 

3. What is the “Liberty Fleet”? 

4. Why is the Donets Basin important to Russia? 

5. Where is the new Jefferson Memorial? Who was the 
achitect? What University did Jefferson found? Who de- 
signed Jefferson’s home, Monticello? 





Notice! Requests about subscription to Junior 
Scholastic should be mailed to our Subscription Office, 
Scholastic Publications, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 


PAGE 2 
PRACTICE JOURNALISM—P. 15 


English classes can profit by this week's exercise as it 
gives them an opportunity to write one or more well- 
organized, interesting paragraphs. They may practice their 
skill in selecting a topic sentence and choosing details to 
illustrate it. Or they may build up a chronological, climatic 
effect. 


For classes who want to improve their knowledge of 
journalistic skills, this exercise will be good training in 
writing news leads and organizing a news story. 


A news “lead” summarizes the story, usually in one short 
paragraph. A reporter tries to answer — which ma 
arise in a reader’s mind. To do this he usually tells the 
“5 W’'s’— who, what, when, where, why, and sometimes 
how. In this story what is the most important thing, and 
who is insignificant. How, where, and when should be 
included in the lead. 


In selecting details for ensuing paragraphs, a reporter 
gives the most important fact first. This is levcinn a story 
that is too long must be cut in the composing room at the 
last minute, and the last paragraphs are those which are 
sacrificed. 


Here are the first two paragraphs of one Associated Press 
story dated Houston, Sept. 23: 


“A tropical hurricane hurled winds of 90 and 100 miles 
an hour against the Texas coast today from Freeport to 
Matagorda. 

“This forty-five-mile stretch on the central coast bore the 
brunt of the storm, which raised dangerous tides for miles 
to the northeast and southwest. Thousands of persons, fore- 
warned for days, had already fled inland to safety.” 


Some pupils have been sending their entries for Junior 
Journalists directly to our editorial offices, not realizing that 
these entries must be sent in by teachers. Teachers should 
select the winner for each contest, and send the names to 
Junior Scholastic. The coupon is for your convenience. Be 
sure to send in the winning work. 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, PAGE 8 


MAP REVIEW: 3, 8, 6, 9, 2, 10, 5, 7, 1, 12. 

HEADLINE NEWS: T, F, T, F, T, F, F, T, T, F. 

THEME ARTICLES: b, c, c, b, a. 

MISSING NAMES: Harlan F. Stone, San Martin, Yosemite, Aztecs, Joan 
of Arc. 

MEANINGS OF WORDS: a, b, a, c, b. 
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JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

| 220 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

! Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 

button for 

Pupil’s name Grade 
School Town State 
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Be sure to send in the winning work. 
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AN AND AMERICA — Are the United States and Japan 
be friends or foes? Will the next great outbreak of war 
the Pacific Ocean? Both Britain and the U. S. have 
4 Japan to stop her march toward the south. But 
<a and Japan have had troubles in the past which did 
ylt in war. 
or fifty years Americans looked upon Japan with friendly 
st. We helped to open her doors to Western commerce 
ience. But after the U. S$. bought the Philippines in 
ond after Japan defeated Russia in 1905, Japan and 
ca began to think of each other as rivals, particularly 
trade of China. In 1931 Japan seized Manchuria from 
. Four years ago Japan began a war against China 
s still going on. These moves broke treaties that Japan 
ade with the U. S. and China. The U. S. protested and 
to settle these conflicts peacefully. 
en the German army conquered France in 1940, Japan 
over Indo-China and made threatening moves toward 
Singapore and the Dutch East Indies. We get most 
tin and rubber from these places. 
p the U. S. finally began taking more forceful action against 
. Last summer we stopped nearly all our trade with 
is was a hard blow to Japan because America was her 
ustomer, and she got her main supplies of oil and muni- 
from the U. S. Talks between our government and Japan 
ow going on, in the hope of solving these problems. 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
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1853-54] ComMODORE MATTHEW C. PERRY'S TWO 
VOYAGES IN 1653-54 MARKED THE END OF JAPAN'S 
POLICY OF “LIVE ALONE AND LIKE IT.” 
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INFLUENCED BY WESTERN IDEAS, JAPAN 
BEGAN TO CHANGE INTO A MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL NATION. 
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FIC COAST AFTER 1905 LED TO 
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ED SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR ORIENT- 
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HEN Old Biscuit, 
frontiersman and 
trapper, went to the 


nearest town, it generally took 
him a couple of days. During 
that time he left his orphan 
charge, Powderhorn, alone in 
the cabin near the Susque- 
hanna river. 

Powderhorn didn’t mind 
being alone. He was 14, and 
in the year 1812, a boy of 14 
was considered almost a man. 
Powderhorn felt he was old 
enough to take care of him- 
self. Old enough, perhaps, to 
join the American army and 
fight the British in the war 
that was sweeping the coun- 
try. 

But Biscuit said he was still 
too young to be a soldier. 

“I raised ye from a baby, 
and I don’t want ye gitting scalped 
yit. This war is peculiar. The Brit- 
ish want the Northwest Territory, 
the Mississippi Valley, and the rest 
of America — if-n they kin git it. The 
Americans want Canada, jest to git 
even. And the Injuns would like to 
take a crack at anyone, whether red- 
coated or  blue-coated. provided 
they're paid well enough and kin 
have their lands back.” 

So Biscuit packed up and left for 
town, and Powderhorn went out for 
a walk in the woods. He might not 
have felt so sure of himself had he 
known that not far away two Mo- 
hawk Indians were scouting. They 
were spies for the British army, on 
their way back to military headquar- 
ters at Amherstburg, Ontario. 


ONE of these Indians, Bite-the- 
Snake, was telling his friend, Look- 
up, of a strange dream. It was the 
dream of a pale-face boy, crowned 
with golden hair. 

“This is a dream of good medicine,” 
Look-up told him. “You must find 
this man-child with the golden 
head.” Look-up had been educated 
in England, and spoke English as 
well as the Mohawk tongue. His wis- 
dom was respected at council fires. 


As Look-up spoke, the two Indians 
came to an open glade. Beyond sat 
Powderhorn, unaware of their near- 
ness. Bite-the-Snake stopped, staring 
in astonishment at Powderhorn’s red- 
gold hair. It was like the hair he had 
seen in his dream. 


Page 10 
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Illustration by the Authors 
In terror, Powderhorn waited for the 
scalping knife. 


ME 


AND THE 


GENERAL 


A report on the new book “Me And 
the General” by Adelaide H. and 
John C. Wonsetler. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 


Powderhorn saw the Mohawks too 
late. Before he could even try to es- 
cape they had taken him captive. 
Terrified, he closed his eyes, waiting 
for the cold touch of the scalping 
knife. But neither Indian seemed to 
want to harm him. To his amaze- 
ment, one of them spoke in perfect 
English with a slight British accent. 

“Bite-the-Snake, your dream _ is 
true. This is the youth with the gold- 
en head. He means good st 

C 


and good medicine for you. Guar 





him well. No harm must come 
to him.” 


So Powderhorn was takep 
to Amherstburg as a prisoner 
The Mohawks were very kind 
to the boy on the long trek 
They saw that he had enough 
food and rest along the trail 
Many plans for escape flashed 
through Powderhorn’s mind 
but the thought of being 


frightened him even mor 
than did his captors. He won. 
dered if Biscuit would search 
for him. 

Finally, the three arrived at 
Amherstburg. The fort pre. 
sented a colorful scene. Op 
the parade ground companies 
of British soldiers in red coats 
drilled. Indians lolled about 
in the sun. Beyond the fort lay 
the Indian village of bark huts 

Powderhorn was treated as a guest 
in the hut of the two Mohawks. § 
firmly did they believe that he would 
bring them good luck that they de- 
cided to adopt him. In order to do 
this, however, it was necessary to get 
permission from the British general 

“This Golden Hair,” Look-up ex- 
plained to the general, “is to be the 
son of Bite-the-Snake and myself. He 
has no one else in the world except 
an old man. He is our good medi- 
cine.” 

The general agreed to the adop- 
tion. “I see no reason why you cav- 
not keep him if you are good to him. 
But if he should turn out to be bit: 
ter medicine, t’will be on your own 


heads.” 


In the days that followed, Powder- 
horn came to know the general well 
He followed the great soldier 
around, and reported his doings to 
the two Mohawks at night, tellin 
them what “Me and the General 
had done that day. The general be- 
came interested in the boy’s welfare, 
and decided to send him away t 
school. 

Powderhorn was sent to the home 
of Madame Montreux in Ontario to 
live and be educated. The general 
thought that Madame Montreux was 
loyal to the British cause. But 
Madame was an American, born it 
Louisiana, and a spy for the Ameri- 
can government. 

She became devoted to Powder 
horn. It grieved her to see him for- 
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getting that he was an American. He 
seemed to have forgotten Old Bis- 
to think only of one day becom- 
¢ a British officer. 

When the British discovered that 
Madame Montreux was a spy, she 
ed back to the United States. Pow- 
lerhorn returned to the Mohawk vil- 
lage. He was no longer happy there 
had begun to realize that he 
should be helping his own people 
His chance came a few nights later 


cuit, 


ro! he 


THE Mohawks had taken a white 
man prisoner and intended to burn 
him at the stake. Powderhorn deter- 
mined to prevent this human sacri- 
fice. When the death drums called 
the Indians to the sacrificial ground, 
he crept after them. He hid in the 
trees at the edge of the ground, 
watching the drunken, leaping fig- 
ures of the Indians. He could see the 
white man tied to the stake. A chill 
ran down Powderhorn’s spine when 
the man turned his head so that his 
face was visible. It was Biscuit! 

The Indians had drunk too much 
and fell asleep on the ground, leav- 

g the prisoner still tied to the stake. 


Stealthily, Powderhorn made his way 
to Biscuit’s side, and cut him free. 

The old man was overjoyed to see 
the boy, but had little time to talk. 

“We'll steal a canoe,” the old man 
said, “and git out of here. We've got 
to git to the American army at Up- 
per Sandusky and tell ’ ‘em the British 
are headin’ their way. 

“There'll be a big council tomor- 
row night,” Powderhorn interrupted 
“The general and everybody'll be 
there. I can walk right in and hear 
everything — and then we'll know 
when the British are going to march.” 

Powderhorn attended the council 
and heard the plans of the British. 
But his Mohawk foster fathers kept 
such good watch over him that he 
did not have a chance to escape with 
Biscuit. The old man went on alone. 

Look-up and Bite-the-Snake were 
ordered to do some scouting around 
Upper Sandusky before the British 
marched. Perhaps, Powderhorn 
thought, this was his chance to get 
away. He would go with them and 
try to escape on the way. 

‘The two Mohawks were glad to 
take him along. They did not sus- 


pect what he planned to do. By 
canoe, the three set off and within a 
few days were in sight of the Ameri- 
can fort on the Upper Sandusky. 

But the Americans were keeping a 
lookout, too. They saw the canoe and 
opened fire on it. A bullet sang close 
nicking the gunnel of the canoe. 

Powderhorn saw one chance ofl 
stopping the getaway of the Indians. 
He snatched up a tomahawk and 
with one sharp chop completed the 
work of the bullet. The Mohawks 
and Powderhorn were thrown into 
the rushing river. 

Look-up swam to shore, but Bite- 
the-Snake was dazed from a blow on 
the head. Powderhorn reached him, 
dragged him to safety. He waited 
until the American boats drew 
alongside. Then he handed over 
Bite-the-Snake. He felt he had done 
his duty to his countrymen. 

Look-up was also captured. As he 
was led away by American soldiers, 
he shook his head ruefully. The gen- 
eral had been right. The medicine 
had turned out to be very bitter. 


—MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor. 
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— Bob Hope’s own life story — breezy, wise- 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS cracking — a scream from startto finish. Here’s 
how to get your copy —at the special price for 
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Nearly every football team today 
has an animal mascot which they 
bring along to their games for good 
luck. 

There are the Frogs, the Gobblers, 
the Sagehens, and the Alligators, as 
well as cats of all types including 
Wild and Bob. 

There are Goldbugs and Jayhawks 


Answer: Swing your kicking leg back dogs of all sorts, Badgers, Long- 


from the hip as far as you can, keep- horns. and Buffaloes. 

ing the leg straight at the knee, then ees There are also 
swing it forward hard—past the ground ee ty : Greyhounds, Mules, 
and upward as far as you possibly can es > and Razorbacks; 
without bending the knee. Sy ele , Eagles plain and 


...and for the right answer to many me pol al - 
other football questions get this | Se the job today, it 


FREE BOOK... em, 2 would take him a 


This new book, “Football’’, is BEST . thousand _— rs 
by Frank Leahy, head of Keds ‘ ko, 7, . build a big enough 
Sports Department, It’s writ- iy : “y : re. 3 
ten especially for young play- iP, es rhe A these critters. Prob- 
ers, not for varsity men, and é Le "Z ee : Pitt Panther ably half the Ark 
it’s full of interesting photo- ~~ ras. (Pepsi-Cola’s the would have to be 
graphs. To get your FREE copy _— ' ‘ : dink for him) reserved for Tigers 
of this swell book just send : 


your name and address to Keds _ nt lit ‘ 
- ’ Se : : . 
Dept. BP, U. S. Rubber Co., ™ high schools s 


alone. A ae of 6,000 colleges and 
owed 431 Tigers, 239 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Bulldogs, 222 Wildcats, and 155 


Panthers! 
FOR BETTER FOOTWORK Mascots such as these are th 


aristocrats of the animal —" I dan. 

Ee U..S. PAT. OFF. They live off the fat of the cam) oF 
Leaguer They are fed the best food, ssh ed Er: 

in royal raiment, and scrubb ol 


shaved, and shampooed at least once Hijr. 
a week. This is to make them sweet Hijy,;,; 
and clean for the big game, whe? Hijind 
they strut their stuff before thousands TI 
<i of admiring eyes. —~ Med 
Keds Keds ISA CS Of course some Kid 
Stride Supreme fe of the schools with \ he Ay 
Oxford “gag aA / mascots like Pan- hg : Forc 
: \ ( thers and Lions ‘ m th 
don’t bring live ani- 
mals to the games. 
A student, ale 


am \i >, a yo : “ , a cl leade . as- 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY | queradesinanane . 2 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York mal skin and cuts forward passes 
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didoes* all over the football field. 

In the list that follows you'll find 
the favorite animals of some of our 
most famous colleges. We have made 
up the list to include all different 


animals. 


College Mascot 
’ West Point (Army) Mule 
Arkansas Razorback 
Colorado Buffalo 
Minnesota Gopher 
Brown Bear 
Florida Alligator 
Michigan Wolverine 
Kansas Jayhawk 
Annapolis (Navy) Goat 
Montana Grizzly 
Pittsburgh Panther 
Rice Institute Owl 
Northwestern Wildcat 
Nevada Wolf 
Yale Bulldog 
Richmond * Spider 
Western Reserve Red Cat 
Oregon State Beaver 
Columbia Lion 
Southern Methodist Mustang 
Wisconsin Badger 
Pomona Sagehen 
Princeton Tiger 
Southwestern Lynx 
Creighton Bluejay 
Santa Clara Bronco 
Vermont Catamount 
Texas Longhorn 
South Dakota State Jackrabbit 
Loyola ( Baltimore ) Greyhound 
Texas Christian Horned Frog 
Washington Husky 
Lafayette Leopard 
Washington State Cougar 


CHECKUP 





Strong Drama, no comedy: Sergeant 
York. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Citizen 
Kane. Underground. Ladies in Retire- 
ment. Belle Starr. Navy Blues. 

Mystery Drama: Girl in the News. 

Light and Good: Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. Charley's Aunt. In the Navy. 
Reg'lar Fellers. Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
don. Sun Valley Serenade. New Wine. 

Special: Fantasia—a feature-length, 
Disney Cartoon with symphonic music. 
The Reluctant Dragon—another Disney. 
Story of the Vatican — a March of 
Time release showing scenes and ac- 
Wities in the “home city” of the Pope 
and the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Cream of the Westerns: The 
Medico of Painted Springs. Billy the 
Kid. Badlands of Dakota. Texas. 

Aviation Drama: I Wanted Wings. 
Forced Landing. Dive Bomber. A Yank 
nthe RAF. 





im FREE CATALOG - PINS and RINGS 


cA Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 

Si 4 Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. 

/ Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 
— > o 


ep. P, METAL ARTS GO., Inc, Rochester, M. Y. 
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*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





“Dad says I’m the 
slickest little salesman 


he’s met!” 






1. Boy, Did I do a crackerjack sales job on 
Dad—who’s an ace salesman himself! I asked 
him, “Dad, if you wanted to make a big 
sale out on the Ceast in a hurry, would you 
fly out there or would you take a bus?” Dad 
replied, “I'd fly out there. It’s quicker, and 
would save me a lot of time in which to 


" 


make other sales! 





3. “You bet, Pop! And I know which type- 
writer can do the job best! It’s the Royal 
Portable—because it’s practically the same 
as a regular office Royal! MAGIC* Margin, 
Segment Shift, Touch Control*, Finger-Flow 
Keyboard—why, it’s got everything! And 
with Royal's clever Self-Teacher, Ill learn 
how to type in no time at all!” Dad chuckled. 
“You're some salesman! But there’s one de- 
tail a salesman should never forget—price!” 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


#Trade-marks Reg, U; S. Pat. Of. 
Copyright 1941, Roys! Typewriter Co., Ine. 










eooeie ee ot 


2. “Right!” | gloated. “Now put yourself in 
my place. Suppose you had lots of homework 
to do, would you typewrite it, or would you 
write it out in tedious longhand which takes 
a lot more time, and which isn’t so efficient?” 
Dad saw the light right away. “Say, are you 
hinting that if 1 bought you a typewriter, 
you'd get better marks at school?” 


4. That's a cinch,” i grinned. “The Arrou 
model Royal costs $54.50—and you can pay 
it out in budget payments! It'll be a dandy 
investment in me. I can use it all through 
high school—and college, too—for faster 


” 


homework and better marks! 


P.S. I sold Dad and he’s mighty pleased. He 
uses my Royal Portable for some of his own 
homework! 


FOR FREE TRIAL—SEND COUPON! 


7 
| Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. ] 
| Dept. S-10, 2 Park Ave.. New York City | 
| Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- | 
| tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own | 
| home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
| | 
Name. ceccccscccscccccce ° eseees | 

| 
| Street. ee ° County sccoccece eee | 
Chay. occocccecescosece: State. .cccesseces | 
buna sananenenammenmperasemmenenend 
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River flatboats used. by the pioneers 
on Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 








MAKE 


YOUR OWN 


For 40 years or more after the 
framing of our Constitution, thou- 
sands of men and women moved 
westward in search of better land 
and to make new homes in the wil- 
derness. 

Many of those pioneers traveled to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in covered wagons 
and then floated down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers on flatboats. 

You can make one of these models 
by using one 5-pound cheese box, 
an orange crate or other fruit box, 
and a board 16” x 8” for the raft. 

The logs on the sides of the cabins 
are made from strips cut from the 
boards of the crate. 

The barrel is made from a piece of 
broom stick, and the wash tub on the 
bench is a tin bottle top. 


If you want complete directions 
and diagrams, write Junior Scholas- 
tic, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., sending 5c in coin or stamps 
to cover postage and printing cost. 

—C. J. MAGcINLEY 
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18-YEAR-OLD KING Peter 
Il of Jugoslavia is an exile 


to free his country from 
Axis domination, 
wants to join the RAF. He 
was educated in England 
and speaks five languages. 
His favorite sport is tennis. 











MAP SHOWS the countries and 
provinces which were united in 
1918 to form Jugoslavia, also 
called the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. Overprint 
is result of Axis invasion, break- 
ing up and dividing kingdom. 
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in London. He is working AXIS INVADERS blacked tt 

out the face of young King i 

and Peter II on this stamp and 
overprinted “Independ lent 

Kingdom of Croatia,” after HR < 


seizing his country, |uge 
slavia, last spring. 
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POSITIVELY GREATEST FREE OFFER—LATEST 
SCOTT'S INTERNATIONAL $4.00 STAMP ALBUM 
ring entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
st = tt 194 Star lar | 33 } Catal gue 

PHILATELY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA” 


etly Fre to applicants for Foreign Approvals 
J ymers 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE Santa Ana, California 


U. S. A. PRICE LIST 
Send postage U Ss stamps 
bought The Junior Simplified 
T ra yum. A real loose leaf 
A bum. Particulars, Sample page 


STANLEY GIBBONS. see. erry "Park Row, New York 








GREAT PEOPLE ON STAMPS 





Nathan Hale’s picture appeared 


Nathan Hale was a young Con- 
necticut school teacher who joined 
his state regiment soon after the 
start of the American Revolution. 
He disguised himself as a Dutch 
school teacher and entered the Brit- 
ish lines to obtain information about 
the enemy. But he was captured 
and hanged as a spy. 

Do you know Nathan Hale's fa- 
mous last words? You can find the 


on the % cent stamp, 1925 series. answer in your library. 













NATHAN HALE 






































































194! ner CATALOGUE FREE—Lists British North 
Au United States, Foreign, FREE. GQRAY 
STAMP. ‘Devt SB8., Toronto, Canada. 
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used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. and J. & H 
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J AN 
PUPILS! THIS WEEK 
IWRITE A NEWS STORY 


of the Texas coast line. The 
arrows on the map show where a 
hurricane struck hardest on Septem- 
ber 23rd. 
Look at the map carefully. Notice 
names of the cities and towns 
t which the arrows are pointing. 
flags on map show where hur- 
» warning flags were run up by 
S. Weather Bureau. 
‘ow read the facts given below. 


Te map below shows a section 





4 


1 these facts, write a news 
: of not more than 150 words. 
7 The list of facts will tell you what 


ened, The map will show you 


e hit 75-mile front of coast. 
rda completely under water. 
T waves flooded streets of cities. 
Red s cared for injured, homeless. 
Mi orkers cle ared roads. 


‘| \ | re ached VE locity of 100 miles per 





ns of dollars lost in ruined rice, 
ked d other crops. 
unable to borrow money else- 
to tide them over, were offered 
the Farm Security Administration 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
ms were killed and hundreds 


ne struck coast on Sept. 23. It 
blowing across the Gulf of Mex- 
( ral days. 
Teachers: Suggestions for your pu- 
a writing a lead to a news story 
nd for the organization of facts of the 
ppear in TEACHERS EpIrTIon. 













































Knit your group closer together, en- 
hance pride of membership. Bastian's 





big selection, low prices, traditional 
Y quality have led the field for 46 years. 
Write for new Free catalog today. 


t. SA Rochester, H. Y. 


i 





olasti¢fmtober 6-77, 1941 
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HE OUTLAW whom Karl McEachron trails is a tough hombre. He strikes 


faster than 


the eye can follow, burning, destroying, killing. He is 


Lightning, Public Enemy No. | of the power lines that march across the hills. 





He was a young instructor at Purdue 
University when General Electric offered 
him a position studying Lightning. Today, 
as Director of General Electric’s Lightning 
Research, he stalks the outlaw unafraid, 
setting his trap where Lightning strikes: in 
the top of the Empire State Building or 
under power distribution lines. In his 
laboratory he gets Lightning’s photograph 
and fingerprints, and makes his own 
10,000,000-volt artificial thunderbolts to re- 


enact the crimes which Lightning commits, 


KARL McEACHRON’S DETECTIVE WORK enables 
G-E engineers to build power plant equip- 
ment that will “take it,” that will result in a 
blink instead of a blackout when Lightning 
strikes. Dr. McEachron is but one of 
hundreds of G-E men who are striving 
daily to find more and better ways for 
electricity to serve humanity. Their careers 
show that American industry offers great 
opportunities in a land full of opportunity. 


KARL McEACHRON is one of the 
Lightning hunters who have made 
today’s lines safe. At 16 he was a 
trouble shooter for his home-town 
telephone company. Here he ob- 
served the damage that Lightning 
could do. But his real interest in 
high-voltage electricity began 
when, as a student engineer, he 
narrowly escaped death when 
shocked with 33,000 volts in a 
testing laboratory. 





Read “The Story of Lightning.” The Generat 
Electric Company will send you a free copy of 
this history of nature's outlaw. Write Dept. 124-B. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.~ 











GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 
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Chief of Staff of U. S. Army 


Photo in center) 


Adverb meaning “to the same 
degree or extent.” 


Region in Africa south of the 


Sahara and Libyan deserts. 
Kingdom of Indo-China 
The compulsory payment of 


to the 
In advance 
The whole 
To ask 
Sailor. 
Present indicative plural of the 
verb “be.” 

Mythical bird of Arabia 

To annoy or anger 

Officer in 

the U. S&S, 

Army whose 

rank is rep- 

resented by 

this insigne 

in gold 

Advanced in years 

Country of South Asia, between 
Arabian Sea and Bay of 
gal 

Black, crowlike 
Indefinite 
“one.” 
Officer in the I Ss 
whose rank 
is indicated 
by this in- 
signe on his 
sleeve 


money government 


number or sum of. 
for payment 


Ben- 


bird 


article meaning 


Army 


Z~ 
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1. Yellow powder used as a con- 
diment. 


2. Impolite 

3. The female of domestic fowl 

4. Any climbing plant that roots 
in the ground, 

6. Having a general likeness. 

7. Insect which builds its own 


community 
13. To come into a place. 
14. To move suddenly. 
17. Either continent of the West- 
ern Hemisphere 
19. Officer of 
the U. S§S 
Army whose 
rank is indi- 
cated by this 


insigne. 

22. Fort at San Antonio, Texas; 
scene of a famous massacre 
in 1836. 


24. Above or across. 
26. To strike with a quick, smart 
blow. 


[Solution next week] 


What Relation 
Once there was a clerk who 
had a brother. The brother 
died. But the dead brother 
had no brother. Can you figure 
out the relationship? 


“107818 B SEM BIOL OU, :semsuy 


Female of the Species 


Each of the words below is 
a masculine noun, for example 
—rooster. 

The feminine counterpart of 
rooster is, of course, hen. Can 
you give the feminine counter- 

art of all the other nouns 
isted? 

1. Bullock. 2. Buck. 3. Ab- 
bot. 4. Aviator. 5. Maharajah. 


Answers next issue 


Quick Change 


Can you change STAR into 
\IOON in five steps, changing 
only one letter at a time, but 
ane a complete new word 
at each step? 

If you oi ed STAR into 
MOON successfully, try chang- 
ing WINTER into SUMMER 
in ten steps. 

Answers next issue. 


Number, Please! 


The number of the license 
on Josh Jones’ car is composed 
of four figures, the sum of 
which is 20. 

The first figure is one-half 
of the last. The second figure 
is four times one-third of the 
third figure, which is three 
times the first. The last figure 
is one-half of the second. What 
is the number? 


> 9 ‘8 ‘% :40msuy 


What's the Difference? 


Can you tell the difference 
between capital and capitol? 
What’s the difference between 
coffer and coiffure; timber 
and timbre; moor and Moor? 

Answers next issue 


Add Three Letters 


Below are five complete 
words. What three-letter word 
can you add to each of the 
five words and thereby make 
new words of them? If you 
choose the correct three-letter 
word, the new words will 
mean: 1. To free from a pen- 
alty; 2. A vegetable; 3. A 
minister; 4. To share; 5. A 
short tale with a moral. 

DON 
. SNIP 
SON 

TAKE 
ABLE 


Answers next issue 


GOR Po 


Joke of the Week 

Genevieve Scurzi, 6B, P. S. 
186, Brooklyn, N. Y., gets a 
JSA button for sending in this 
joke: 

Mary: “I slept on a three- 
season bed in the country dur- 
ing vacation.” 

Harry: “What do you mean 
—three-season bed?” 

Mary: “No spring.” 


Gun Shy 

Volunteer: “I want to join 
the army. I’m a track ath- 
lete.” 

Sergeant: “Sorry, son. We 
don’t want anybody who's 
trained to start running when 
a gun is fired.” 


Brain Food 
Husband: “My doctor says 
I ought to eat tood that will 
heed my cranium.” 
Wife: “I can suggest a menu 
for you.” 
Husband: 
it?” 
Wife: “Noodle soup, head 
cheese, and coconut pie.” 


“Fine. What is 


Hair Today 
She: “I'm going to give you 
a birthday present you'll be 
glad to part with.” 
He: “What is it?” 
She: “A comb.” 


Timber! 

Housewife: “Yes, Ill give 
you a handout on one condi- 
tion. Did you notice that pile 
of wood in the yard?” 

Tramp: “Yes, I seen it.” 

Housewife: “You should 
mind your grammar and say 
you saw it.” 

Tramp: “Lady, you saw me 
see it, but you ain’t seen me 
saw it!” 
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